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scribes deemed necessary to perform the administrative and leadership functions of the
small ruling class in what I have dubbed an elitoliterate society. Now the Minoans on
Crete and the Mycenaeans on the mainland of Greece were possibly developing a
similar type of scribal education down to the middle half of the second millenium
B.C., a time when the Middle Eastern educational systems were entering their disper-
sive phases. If the Aegean civilization had not been destroyed in the latter half of that
millenium, we can only guess what the character of the sub sequent Greek civilization
would have been. As it was, life on the Greek mainland reverted to a more rural, feudal
kind of dark age following the Dorian invasions, and the distinctive formulation of
Greek civilization took place first on the western coast of Asia Minor from 800 to 500
B.C.
All of our four ingredients were involved in the rise of Hellenic civilization, but
they took on quite different characteristics when they appeared first in such Ionian
cities as Miletus and Ephesus and later on the Greek mainland. After all, the Greeks
were not starting from scratch. As the Ionian Greeks fled eastward across the Aegean
and came into still closer contact with the Middle Eastern civilizations than formerly,
they were able to sluff off more rapidly the remnants of tribal folk society that had
marked the rule of their "primitive" kingships and warrior aristocracies during the
Mycenaean age and the succeeding dark age.
The first tiling to note about the formative period of Greek education is that it
came on the heels of a long period of intercivilizational contact and in the midst of the
social and cultural ferment of the first millenium B.C., a ferment that had shifted from
the heartlands of Mesopotamia and Egypt to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean
where the interplay of ideas and of peoples had been heightening from the twelfth and
tenth centuries B.C. onward. The Ionic Greeks added to this ferment their own
distinctive heritage which included the Mycenaean courtly and aristocratic culture as
well as the poetic and epic traditions passed down by generations of bards. But as they
fled the invasions of the aggressive Dorians, they settled in compact groups on the
alien if not hostile shores of Asia Minor where their own differing traditions had to be
reconciled in the face of the strangers they confronted. This phenomenon produced a
cohesiveness of social organization-partly for protection and partly to preserve their
familiar and cherished heritage-and stimulated them to devise new forms of political
organization more quickly than they might otherwise have done. The result, in brief,
was the creation of the Greek polis, the city-state that had some characteristics in
common with its predecessors in Sumer but which developed a style and genre all its
own.
While some of the outward forms of tribe and clan were kept, the Greek polis
moved rapidly to drop the essentially ascriptive characteristics of kinship ties typical
of folk societies and established citizenship in the polis as the overriding tie that bound
the community together. The bonds of the territorial state became the primary form
of social cohesion, superior to family or kin, class or caste, or any kind of voluntary
association. The rules for governing the polis were not to be the arbitrary will of gods,
or priests, or kings, or god-kings, but the rules drawn up in the form of laws